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TUG-A-WAR  OVER  MILITARY  SPENDING 


The  battle  over  military  spending  has 
intensified,  largely  because  of  star¬ 
tling  revelations  of  the  casualness 
with  which  Department  of  Defense 
officials  distribute  billions,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  growing  unease  over  pos¬ 
sible  intensification  of  the  arms  race. 
Other  factors  include  concern  over  a 
distorted  economy,  rising  military 
spending  for  controversial  projects 
and  threats  of  a  taxpayers  revolt. 

ADMINISTRATION  CASE 

In  defending  military  expenditures 
officials  have  argued  that: 

Military  defense  from  all  potential 
external  threats  must  not  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  by  budget  considerations. 


Talk  Not  Enough 

The  House  approved  June  24 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
budget  containing  $1.4  billion 
for  development  of  nuclear  war¬ 
heads  with  minimal  debate.  The 
three  "no"  votes  were  cast  by 
Reps.  John  Conyers,  Mich.,  John 
Saylor,  Pa.,  and  James  Scheuer, 
N.Y.  Two  days  later,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  the  bill  with  even 
less  discussion.  The  remaining 
military  budget  bills  will  be  de¬ 
bated  by  House  and  Senate  from 
the  latter  part  of  July  through 
September.  Remind  your  Con¬ 
gressmen  that  you  want  them  to 
express  their  convictions  by 
votes  against  the  ABM  and 
chemical-biological  warfare,  and 
for  across-the-board  cuts  in  the 
$80  billion  military  request. 
Write  them  now.  Organize  pub¬ 
lic  meetings  and  forums  and 
invite  them  when  they  come 
home  during  the  recess,  Aug. 
13-Sept.  2. 


Georgia  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell 
told  the  National  Security  Industrial 
Association  on  March  20:  "There 
would  be  little  merit  to  a  course  that 
would  win  a  war  against  poverty  in 
our  backyards  if  we  jeopardized  the 
security  of  our  very  home."  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Laird  has  supported 
additional  military  expenditures  with 
selective  declassification  of  material 
on  the  alleged  Russian  SS-9  missile 
buildup  and  charges  of  other  "gaps." 

U.S.  has  world  wide  security  inter¬ 
ests.  "Our  national  security  interest 
extends  eastward  across  the  North 
Atlantic  into  Western  Europe,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  south  into  the 
Caribbean  and  Westward  into  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  countries  bordering  thereon," 
Robert  Moot,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Comptroller  said,  June  6. 
This  aggressive  defense  means  the 
United  States,  alone  among  the  na¬ 
tions,  stations  more  than  1  million 
troops  and  war  equipment  on  429 
major  and  2972  minor  bases  in  30 
foreign  countries  at  a  yearly  cost  of 
$4  to  $5  billion.  It  also  means  that 
since  1950  the  U.S.  has  maintained  a 
strategy  of  readiness  to  fight  2  major 
wars — a  nuclear  war  in  Europe  and 
a  land  war  in  Asia — plus  a  possible 
brushfire  war  anywhere  in  the  under¬ 
developed  world. 

DOD  budget  is  not  extravagant. 

Military  spending  in  relation  to  gross 
national  product  or  non-military  fed¬ 
eral  spending  has  not  increased,  ar¬ 
gues  L.  Mendell  Rivers,  S.C.,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Inflation  and  backlog  are  important 
factors  in  DOD  budget  requests. 

Pentagon  planners  contend  that  the 
military  budget  must  remain  at  a 
high  level  after  the  Vietnam  War. 
Comptroller  Moot  has  testified  that 


even  if  the  $30-billion-a-year-war 
were  ended  by  1972,  and  no  new 
weapons  systems  were  installed,  the 
military  budget  for  that  year  would 
still  have  to  be  at  least  $75  billion. 
He  calculates  that  inflation  alone  de¬ 
mands  $2.5  billion  more  a  year. 
Stocks  of  weapons  that  have  been 
depleted  during  the  war  will  have  to 
be  replaced  and  equipment  modern¬ 
ized.  Certain  components  of  the 
Vietnam  budget  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tinued — there  is  some  talk  of  keeping 
200,000  or  more  supply  and  Air 
Force  personnel  in  South  Vietnam. 
Research  on  improving  techniques  for 
fighting  counterrevolutionary  wars 
will  continue. 

Furthermore,  there  are  a  number 
of  weapons  systems — such  as  the 
ABM,  and  the  conversion  of  Minute- 
man  and  Polaris  missiles  to  multiple 
targeted  warheads  (MIRVs) — on 
which  spending  has  just  begun.  If 
continued  by  Congress,  these  systems 
could  cost  another  $40  billion  over 
the  years — according  to  former 
Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze. 
There  are  many  other  weapons  sys¬ 
tems  which  have  been  advocated  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  but  have  not 
yet  been  approved  for  deployment. 

CRITICS  RESPOND 

Challenges  to  these  military  views 
have  erupted  on  the  House  and  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  and  in  several  congressional 
committees.  The  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  chaired  by  Sen. 
J.  W.  Fdlbright,  Ark.,  and  its  Dis- 
armarr.jnt  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Sen.  Albert  Gore,  Tenn.  have  probed 
the  policies  which  have  led  the  United 
States  into  Vietnam  and  overseas  mil¬ 
itary  alliances.  Sen.  William  Prox- 
mire.  Wise.,  and  his  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  examined  "The  Mili- 
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tary  Budget  and  National  Economic 
Priorities."  Rep.  William  Moorhead, 
Pa.,  and  Rep.  Samuel  Stratton,  N.  Y. 
have  provoked  their  hostile  House 
Government  Operations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  into  probing  the 
C-5A  airplane  and  Main  Battle  Tank 
contract  overruns.  Rep.  Cornelius 
Gallagher,  N.  J.,  and  Rep.  Richard 
McCarthy,  N.  Y.,  have  led  question¬ 
ing  of  the  army's  plan  to  dispose 
poison  gases  in  the  ocean  depths. 
These  men  deserve  commendation 
and  support  for  their  often  lonely 
battle  to  restore  sanity  to  U.S.  foreign 
policies. 

The  military  machine  is  out  of  con¬ 
trol,  say  the  critics.  The  inordinate 
power  of  military  spenders  to  obtain 
a  large  portion  of  the  national  budget 
has  resulted  in  part  from  a  com¬ 
partmentalized  governmental  decision 
making  system.  Former  Budget  Di¬ 
rector  Schultze  has  pointed  out  that 
not  only  are  evaluations  of  individual 
military  projects  inadequate,  but  no 
critical  analysis  is  made  to  determine 
whether  the  project  is  even  needed. 
Resources  are  not  allocated  according 
to  any  overall  priority  system,  but 
rather,  according  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
powerful  military  procurement  system 
which  benefits  from  the  fact  that 
139  Congressmen  are  officers  in  the 
military  reserves.  The  Pentagon  also 
spends  $4  million  yearly  maintaining 


PENTAGON  SPENDING: 
FIASCOS  AND  EXPLODING 
COSTS 

Some  Systems  Cancelled  Before  Full  Deployment 
Cost  in 

Project  and  Intended  Use  Millions  Service 

Bomarc — Land  to  land  missile 

$2000 

Air  F. 

Manned  Orbital  Laboratory 

1600 

Air  F. 

XB-70 — Advanced  Bomber 

1600 

Air  F. 

Nuclear-power  Aircraft  Carrier 

1100 

Navy 

Cheyenne — Helicopter 

875 

Army 

Navaho — Land  to  land  missile 

680 

Air  F. 

Snark — Land  to  land  missile 

677 

Air  F. 

Rascal — Air  to  surface  missile 

448 

Air  F, 

Skybolt — Air  to  surface  missile 

440 

Air  F. 

Dyna-Soar — Space  plane 

405 

Air  F. 

Seamaster — Jet  seaplane 

400 

Navy 

Mauler — Surface  to  air  missile 

200 

Army 

Flll-B — Fleet  defense  plane 

200 

Navy 

Talos — Surface  to  air  missile 

118 

Air  F. 

Mobile  Minuteman — Railroad- 

based  I  CBM 

108 

Air  F. 

Some  Current  Systems  With  Cost  Overrun 

Millions  of 

1  $  Overrun 

Minuteman  II — ICBM 

$4000 

Air  F. 

CSA — Cargo  plane 

2300 

Air  F. 

Main  Battle  Tank  70 

1300 

Army 

339  "legislative  liaison"  officers  to 
service  Congress  and  6140  public  re¬ 
lations  officers  are  stationed  around 
the  world. 

The  Procurement  Picture 

DOD  procurement  practices  are  a 
farce,  according  to  some  witnesses 
before  congressional  committees.  One 
of  the  most  startling  disclosures  to 
come  out  of  recent  hearings,  was  the 
fact  that  certain  Air  Force  officials 
conspired  with  Lockheed  to  hide  a 
cost  overrun  on  the  C-5A  airplane 
for  fear  that  publicity  might  hurt  the 
company's  stock.  Lockheed  now  ar¬ 
gues  that  it  will  break  even  on  the 
contract  despite  the  $2.3  billion 
overrun. 

Since  nearly  90%  of  defense  con¬ 
tracts  are  awarded  through  negotia¬ 
tions  rather  than  open  competitive 
bids,  contractors'  associations  and  in¬ 
dividual  firms  bank  heavily  on  lob¬ 
bying  efforts  to  obtain  support  for 
given  weapon  systems.  Senator  Prox- 
mire's  Committee  found  2072  former 
highranking  officers  employed  by  the 
top  defense  contractors  (see  box  p.  3). 

According  to  A.  E.  Fitzgerald,  of 
the  Management  Systems  Office  of 
the  Air  Force,  "Most  major  changes 
in  the  acquisition  process  are  cleared 
in  advance  with  these  (large  indus¬ 
trial  associations  like  Aerospace  In¬ 
dustry  Association  and  the  Council 
of  Defense  and  Space  Industry  Asso¬ 
ciations)  .  . .  changes  beneficial  to  the 
major  contractors  such  as  the  in¬ 
creases  in  progress  payments  .  .  . 
breeze  through." 

Furthermore,  according  to  critics, 
the  military  frequently  underesti¬ 
mates  costs  during  the  initial  stages 
of  a  project  in  order  to  get  Congres¬ 
sional  approval.  Defense  industries 
in  turn  underestimate  costs  in  order 
to  get  the  contract. 

It  has  been  alleged,  reported  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  that  the  "military  would 
gain  Congressional  approval  of  new 
programs  with  overly  optimistic  or 
deliberately  misstated  estimates,  then 
steadily  expand  budgets  for  the  pro¬ 
grams  by  adding  'improvements'  or 
by  attributing  increases  to  'inexorable 
economic  process'  and  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  'advancing  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  science'."  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  Barry  Shillito  has  attrib¬ 
uted  large  overruns  above  initial  cost 
estimates  to  the  combined  optimism 


“Bjr  The  Way,  What  ARE  We  Developing 
To  Protect  Onr  QUea?” 


of  the  contractors  about  technical  and 
cost  capabilities  and  to  the  services, 
in  their  desire  to  obtain  the  military 
items.  "These  two  optimisms,  work¬ 
ing  in  harness,  frequently  can  and 
do  exaggerate  the  overall  problem." 

Large  overruns  are  also  incurred 
because  the  Department  of  Defense 
sometimes  encourages  firms  to  start 
production  of  weapons  systems  be^ 
fore  research  and  development  is 
completed.  Sens.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Mont.,  and  Stuart  Symington,  Mo. 
have  attributed  a  $4  billion  loss  on 
missiles  to  this  policy  of  concurrent 
research  and  production. 

Inefficiency  is  expected.  DOD  con¬ 
tractors  have  been  lulled  into  non¬ 
competitive  production:  "No  matter 
how  poor  the  quality,  how  late  the 
product,  and  how  high  the  cost,  they 
know  nothing  will  happen  to  them," 
said  Gordon  W.  Rule,  a  Defense  pro¬ 
curement  official  in  a  memo  written 
last  year.  "1  know  of  no  instance 
of  a  large  contractor  losing  money 
on  a  major  weapons  system  prime 
contract,"  said  A.  E.  Fitzgerald  in 
testimony  June  11.  The  biggest  de¬ 
fense  contractors  typically  employ 
40%  more  overhead  people  than  they 
need,  use  60%  more  blue  collar 
workers  and  at  least  50%  more  engi¬ 
neers.  And  yet,  he  continued,  "1  have 
never  heard  a  DOD  program  man¬ 
ager  propose  cost  reductions  as  a 
solution  to  a  funding  problem." 

Such  contractor  inefficiency  is  fre¬ 
quently  rationalized  "as  a  good 
thing — creating  more  employment, 
keeping  the  large  contractors  finan- 
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cially  healthy,  and  the  like  . . .  The 
argument  that  we  must  allow  exces¬ 
sive  costs  in  order  to  maintain  capa¬ 
bility  (keep  contractors  solvent)  is 
also  often  heard,"  Fitzgerald  said. 

Government  investigators  who  ask 
too  many  questions  are  sometimes 
ostracized.  "Given  the  overall  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  level  of  opposition  to 
cost  reducing  measures,  reinforced  by 
occasional  examples  of  personal  dis¬ 
aster  visited  on  economy  propo¬ 
nents,"  Fitzgerald  went  on,  "it  is  not 
surprising  that  most  working  level 
government  acquisition  managers  shy 
away  from  tough  cost  control  ac¬ 
tions."  Fitzgerald  himself  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  Pentagon  from  testify¬ 
ing  further  and  he  has  been  reas¬ 
signed  to  evaluating  bowling  alleys 
in  Thailand.  Since  his  revelation  that 
Air  Force  officers  repeatedly  blocked 
efforts  to  control  Minutemen  missile 
costs  and  several  later  went  to  work 
for  North  American  Rockwell,  the 
prime  contractor,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  begun  an  investigation. 

A  fear-based  mystique  surrounds 
military  requests.  These  requests, 
comments  Rep.  William  Moorhead, 
Pa.,  "come  out  clouded  in  secrecy  and 
wrapped  in  the  flag,  and  we  are  told 
of  the  complexity  of  the  decisions, 
and  you  are  unpatriotic  if  you  go 
against  it."  Rep.  Samuel  Stratton, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  ordered  by  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  Chairman 
Mendell  Rivers  to  stop  public  state¬ 
ments  on  his  investigation  of  waste 
in  the  Main  Battle  Tank  program. 

The  Prime  Contractors.  The  privil- 
edged  top  10  defense  contractors  in¬ 
clude  5  of  the  20  biggest  corporations 
in  America.  Several  of  the  top  pro¬ 
ducers  like  Ling-Temco-Vought, 
General  Dynamics,  Lockheed  and 
North  American  Rockwell  do  up  to 
90%  of  their  business  with  the  Pen¬ 
tagon.  They  are  a  totally  new  kind 
of  post-World  War  II  corporation  en¬ 
gaged  in  non-competitive  govern¬ 
ment  business  of  highly  technical 
nature. 

Many  admittedly  are  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unable  to  do  non-military  or 
non-technical  work.  As  Sen.  Prox- 
mire  described  them  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
hearings,  these  firms  "are  sheltered 
from  competition  by  negotiated  and 
sole  source  contracts.  Among  them 


are  some  who  operate  in  plants  [$13 
billion  worth]  built  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  who  use  government  owned 
machinery,  whose  working  capital 
[up  to  90% ]  is  provided  through 
progress  payments,  and  whose  profits 
are  guaranteed  through  change  or¬ 
ders,  and  sheltered  by  favorable  tax 
loopholes,  escalation  clauses  and 
sweetheart  options." 

Murray  Weidenbaum,  recently 
named  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  reported  a  17.5%  net  profit  on 
investment  for  large  DOD  contrac¬ 
tors  between  1962  and  1965,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  10.6%  profit  for  similar 
sized  non-defense  firms.  Noting  that 
the  presidents  of  five  of  the  largest 
defense  corporations  (box  below)  re¬ 
fused  to  testify  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  hearings,  Proxmire  de¬ 
cried  the  lack  of  public  scrutiny  un¬ 
der  which  defense  contractors  work, 
calling  theirs  the  "new  isolationism." 
Edward  J.  LeFevre,  Vice-President  of 
General  Dynamics,  by  far  the  largest 
defense  contractor,  was  quoted  last 
December  in  the  Washington  Post, 
"Over  90%  of  our  business  is  mili¬ 
tary;  We're  in  the  business  to  stay." 

Some  Congressional  Recommenda¬ 
tions:  Rep.  Bertram  Podell,  N.  Y., 
has  introduced  H.R.  12205  and  12276 
with  nearly  200  co-sponsors  to  re¬ 
quire  the  General  Accounting  Office 


TEN  LARGEST 

DEFENSE 

DEPARTMENT  CONTRACTORS 

FISCAL  1968 

Defense  Dept. 
Contracts 

Retired 

Officers 

above 

Company 

Billions 

$ 

%  total 
DOD 

employed, 

1969 

1  General  Dynamics  $2.24 

5.8 

113 

Lockheed 

1.87 

4.8 

210 

•General  Electric 

1.49 

3.8 

89 

United  Aircraft 

1.32 

3.4 

48 

•McDonnell- 

Douglass 

1.10 

2.8 

141 

•American  Tel. 

&  Tel. 

.76 

2.0 

9 

•Boeing 

.76 

2.0 

169 

Ling-Temco- 

Vought 

.76 

2.0 

69 

North  American 
Rockwell 

.67 

1.7 

104 

•General  Motors 

.63 

1.6 

17 

•Among  largest  twenty  industrial  corporations. 
Fortune  Directory  1968. 

The  companies  also  received  $1,865  million  in 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  National  Aero¬ 
nautical  and  Space  Administration  contracts. 
Concentration  was  higher  than  for  DOD  as 
North  American  Rockwell  got  24%  of  all  NASA 
contracts  and  Union  Carbide  and  Sandia  got 
30%  of  AEC  contracts  between  them. 

and  Comptroller  General  to  audit 
military  contracts  late  in  delivery  or 
costing  more  than  10%  over  the 
original  estimate.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  50  auditors  scrutinizing  poverty 
programs  (one-thirtieth  of  the  De¬ 
fense  budget)  compared  with  five  for 
Defense  contracts. 

Rep.  William  Harsha,  Ohio,  feels 
that  more  stringent  auditing  would  be 
ignored  or  overruled.  He  has  put  in 
H.R.  12107  to  establish  a  12-man 
Military  Procurement  Review  Board. 
Sen.  George  McGovern,  S.  Dak., 
has  introduced  S.2277  with  15  co¬ 
sponsors  to  apply  excess  profits  taxes 
to  war  contractors.  Rep.  Manuel 
Lujan,  N.  M.  and  21  co-sponsors  in¬ 
troduced  a  similar  bill,  H.R.  11001. 

DOD  spending  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
doesn't  tell  the  whole  story.  During 
the  hearings  economists  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  and  Kenneth  Boulding  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  overall  effect  of  sus¬ 
tained  high  military  spending  is  not 
a  healthful  one.  Demand  for  scarce 
materials  and  labor  create  strong  in¬ 
flationary  trends.  The  concentration 
of  scientific  activity  within  war  in¬ 
dustries  robs  the  rest  of  the  economy 
of  the  human  resources  that  are 
needed  to  increase  productivity — and 
thereby  retard  inflation. 

Fifty  percent  of  all  U.S.  research 
is  defense-oriented.  In  1968  the  col¬ 
leges  and  their  research  centers  re¬ 
ceived  $450  million  in  military  re¬ 
search  contracts,  and  $330  million 
from  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  Space  Agency.  This  "brain 
drain"  impedes  the  rapid  solution 
of  urgent  problems  like  air  and  water 
pollution,  overcrowding,  overpopula¬ 
tion,  etc.  As  Kenneth  Boulding  has 
pointed  out,  the  civilian  economy  is 
becoming  more  and  more  underde¬ 
veloped,  and  less  and  less  able  to 
benefit  from  advanced  technological 
breakthroughs. 

The  economy  is  also  affected  by 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
still  paying  for  past  wars — According 
to  historian  James  L.  Clayton,  vet¬ 
erans'  payments  and  interest  on  war- 
created  debt  have  raised  the  ultimate 
cost  of  America's  wars  to  over  three 
times  the  initial  cost.  The  peak  of 
Vietnam  post-war  costs  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  until  well  into  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  with  ultimate  costs  from  $231 
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to  $484  billion  assuming  it  ends  in 
1970.  Senators  George  McGovern, 
S.D.  and  Mark  Hatfield,  Ore.  and  31 
co-sponsors  have  introduced  S.1285 
to  establish  a  national  economic  con¬ 
version  commission  and  to  require 
major  war  contractors  to  work  out 
plans  for  switching  to  civilian 
production. 

DISARMAMENT  NEEDED 

The  most  effective  alternative  to  the 
costly  and  dangerous  arms  race  is  not 
procurement  reform  but  disarma¬ 
ment.  A  new  opportunity  comes  July 
31  when  the  U.S.  and  Russia  will  meet 
after  long  delay  to  schedule  strategic 
arms  limitation  talks.  Congressional 
pressure  helped  speed  U.S.  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  talks.  Additional  Con¬ 
gressional  pressure  is  building  up  for 
a  halt  in  flight  testing  of  MIRVs.  For 
if  such  missiles  are  ever  deployed, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  to  negotiate  a 
cutback  in  missile  systems  because  of 
inspection  problems.  S.  Res.  211  call¬ 
ing  for  a  suspension  of  MIRV  testing 
as  long  as  the  Soviets  do  not  test  was 
introduced  June  17  by  Sen.  Edward 
Brooke,  Mass,  and  has  40  co-sponsors. 
Similar  resolutions,  H.  Res.  465-9 
were  introduced  July  2  with  over 
100  co-sponsors  on  the  House  side  by 
Rep.  Jeffrey  Cohelan,  Cal.,  and  Rep. 
John  Anderson,  Ill.  Jonathan  Bing¬ 
ham,  N.Y.  with  31  co-sponsors,  has 
introduced  a  stronger  H.  Con.  Res. 
259. 

Despite  all  this  Congressional  con¬ 
cern,  on  June  19,  as  President  Nixon 
was  reacting  somewhat  favorably  to 
the  Brooke  resolution,  the  Pentagon 


signed  a  secret  contract  with  General 
Electric  to  produce  the  first  order 
of  MIRVs. 

With  regard  to  the  upcoming  talks, 
press  reports  indicate  the  U.S.  aim 
is  to  achieve  acceptance  of  a  freeze 
at  the  present  3-1  U.S.  lead  in  offen¬ 
sive  nuclear  weapons.  A  ceiling  would 
be  negotiated  on  strategic  weapons 
and  further  development  of  new  de¬ 
structive  weapons  prohibited  except 
for  thin  ABM  systems  against  China. 
In  January,  the  Russian  Foreign  Min¬ 
istry  outlined  underground  nuclear 
tests,  bomber  flights  beyond  national 
frontiers,  chemical  and  biological 
warfare,  foreign  military  bases,  and 
arms  on  seabeds  as  areas  needing 
restrictions. 

Need  for  new  world  priorities.  The 

U.S.  and  Russia  are  at,  or  nearly 
over,  the  brink  of  massive  new  arms 
spending  at  a  time  when  both  coun¬ 
tries  are  faced  with  vast  internal 
needs  and  divisions.  There  is,  above 
all,  a  coming  world  food /population 
crisis  which  both  countries  seem  un¬ 
willing  to  face  responsibly.  Forty- 
five  Congressmen,  on  June  1,  issued 
a  61-page  report  on  military  budget 
and  national  priorities,  which  charged 
"The  harsh  fact  is  that  military  con¬ 
siderations  today  play  a  greater  role 
in  determining  American  policy  than 
at  any  time  in  our  national  history." 
The  Congressmen  traced  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  national  security  state 
over  the  last  twenty-five  years  which 
has  provided  support  for  whatever 
the  military  wanted.  They  also  criti¬ 
cized  a  "mistaken  application  of  Key¬ 
nesian  economics"  which  assumes 


that  any  public  outlay  that  contrib¬ 
utes  to  "economic  growth"  is  equally 
useful,  whether  it  is  for  a  bomb  or 
a  school. 

They  proposed  an  independent  De¬ 
fense  Review  Office  to  provide  non- 
Pentagon  analyses  of  military  prob¬ 
lems  and  a  new  Congressional  joint 
committee  on  National  Priorities. 

In  response  to  Congressional  and 
other  critics.  President  Nixon,  on 
June  13,  ordered  the  Budget  Director, 
Robert  Mayo,  to  begin  more  stringent 
controls  over  military  procurement 
patterns.  The  Manned  Orbital  Labo¬ 
ratory  was  cancelled  in  an  economiz¬ 
ing  move.  On  June  30,  Nixon  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  to  study  the 
organization  of  the  Department  of 
Defense. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Waihington  Newtletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWS¬ 
LETTER.  Editors:  Frances  Neely, 
Barrie  Peterson,  Diane  Edwards, 
Charles  Harker,  Raymond  Wilson. 
245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20002.  Subscription  93.00 
per  year  ($4.50  outside  U.S.). 
Published  monthly  except  August- 
September,  when  it  is  combined. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 


FCM  Washington  Newsletter  Service — 


•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 


•  Upon  request: 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 


Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Address:  41(X)  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 
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